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A NOTE ON RICHARD III 

The omission of Act IV, Scene ii, lines 112-131 of the Quarto 
of Richard III from the Polio has always been a crux for Shakes- 
pearean commentators. The lines are part of a scene between Buck- 
ingham and Eichard. Tyrrel, haying promised to murder the 
princes, has just left the King when Buckingham steps forward 
to demand that the earldom which has been promised him for his 
aid to Eichard be granted him at once. But the King has heard 
of the growth of Eichmond's conspiracy and his mind is full of 
that and of prophecies which he has heard about this dangerous 
foe. Then follow the lines under discussion: 

Buckingham. My Lord. 

King. How chance the Prophet could not at that time 

Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him? 
Buckingham. My Lord, your promise for the Earldome. 
King. Richmond, when last I was at Exeter, 

The Maior in curtesie show'd me the Castle, 

And called it Ruge-Mount, at which name I started 

Because a Bard of Ireland told me once 

I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 
Buckingham. My Lord. 
King. I, what's a clocke? 
Buckingham. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 

Of what you proroisd me. 
King. Wei, but what's a clocke? 
Buckingham. Upon the stroke of ten. 
King. Well let it strike. 
Buckingham. Whie let it strike? 
King. Because that like a Jacke thou keepst the stroke 

Betwixt thy begging and my meditation 

I am not in the giving vein today. 

Schmidt is almost alone among the critics in thinking these 
lines ineffective. He suggests that they were added by an actor 
who wished to have the histrionic effect of "dies hohnische 
Ignoriren und Abf allenlassen " repeated seven times "gleichviel 
was man dabei von Buckinghams Verstande denken wollte." 1 

The rest of the critics, though often at variance in their explana- 
tions of the omission, are practically unanimous in believing the 

1 Jahrbuch, xv, p. 315. 
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lines a distinct addition to the play. Delius believes that the 
passage is certainly Shakespeare's and thinks that its omission 
" muss reiner Nachlassigkeit des Abschreibers oder Setzers ent- 
standen sein." 2 Spedding and Pickersgill, though holding opposing 
views of the comparative authority of the Quarto and Polio texts, 
agree in being puzzled at the omission of these lines. Spedding 
says, "Though it is not easy to see why they should have been 
struck out, the scene reads quite well without them. They relate 
to the dismissal of Buckingham by Bichard, and perhaps Shakes- 
peare thought that he had represented Bichard as making too 
many words about it and approaching it too indirectly. 'Thou 
troublest me : I am not in the vein ' was enough." s This note 
makes no pretence of being more than a superficial guess. Pickers- 
gill says, " Here the Folio omits one of the finest bits of dialogue 
in the whole play — who that has ever read the scene in the Quarto 
does not feel that the omission of these lines is a real loss ? " * 

Furness sums up the consensus of opinion adequately when he 
says, "Hardly any voice will be raised, I think, in dissent from 
the opinion that these lines are an extremely valuable addition. — 
Such an omission in the Folio seems to suggest that, for dramatic 
purposes, scenes were here and there curtailed." 5 The commenta- 
tors therefore seem, as a whole, to regard the lines under discussion 
as a distinct addition to the play. They make little attempt, 
however, to ascertain why they should have been omitted from 
the Folio. Yet the discovery of a satisfactory artistic reason for 
the omission of this passage might have some bearing upon the 
true relation of the Quarto and Folio texts of this play. 

The consensus of the best opinion at present is that the original 
of the Quarto of Bichard III was a playhouse copy, and that of 
the Folio a version of the play as originally written by Shakes- 
peare. The omission of these lines in the latter text, however, is 
one of the bits of evidence tending to prove that even this original 
copy, before it was printed, had been thoroly revised by some one. 

*"t)ber den ursprttnglichen Text des King Richard III," Jahrbuoh, 
vn, p. 168. 

8 "On the Corrected Edition of Richard III," New Sh. Soc. Trans., 
1875-6, p. 25. 

4 Idem, p. 94. 

" Variorum Sh., Bichard III, Preface, p. 7. 
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This person was either an audacious and stupid corrector 6 or 
Shakespeare himself. 7 If a good reason for this omission be found, 
the intelligence of the anonymous critic of the author's postulated 
manuscript would be to that extent vindicated. 

Mr. W. D. Moriarty has recently made an elaborate attempt to 
find a satisfactory explanation for all the varia in the Folio. 8 His 
theory, in brief, is that this text represents the play as finally cor- 
rected by Shakespeare with a view to improve the dramatic 
sequence. The critic goes so far as to maintain that even the 
longest inserted passages represent later additions devised for this 
explicit purpose. The lines under discussion form the one longer 
varium in which he believes that the sequence is aided by the 
omission of Quarto lines. He says, " Quite apart from the fact 
that dramatic sequence allows no place in the fourth act for 
introducing an eighteen-line variation merely to strike off an 
effective figure, Shakespeare's maturer study of character would 
not allow him to make the previously pictured wary and resourceful 
Buckingham persist so crudely under unpropitious circumstances 
merely because his doing so long enough would help strike off a 
figure of speech. 8 

This explanation labors under the initial disadvantage of being 
part of the proof of an elaborate hypothesis by no means established. 
Furthermore, many readers of the play will dissent sharply from 
the interpretation of Buckingham's character which it postulates. 
The omission of these lines, however, does strengthen the dramatic 
construction in a manner much more fundamental than that sug- 
gested by Mr. Moriarty. The reviser — whoever he was — perceived 
that this omission obscured the development of Biehard's character 
at the very moment when it identified itself with the larger dra- 
matic structure of the play. 

In this scene the unnerving of Bichard begins. He hears for 

• Thus the Cambridge Editors, 2d ed., vol. 5, Preface p. 17 : "A name- 
less transcriber who worked in the spirit, though not with the audacity 
of Colley Cibber"; also Pickersgill, Sh. Soc. Trcms., 1875-6, p. 79: 
"The improvements which are essayed in the Folio are altogether below 
what we should expect of Shakespeare." 

' C. G. Spedding, Sh. Soc. Trans., 1875-6, pp. 1-75 passim. 

8 " The Bearing on Dramatic Sequence of the Varia in Eichard III and 
King Lear." Modern Philology, x, 451 ff. 

'Ibidem, p. 478. 
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the first time the name of Richmond, the instrument of the 
Nemesis that is to overtake the King, as it has already overwhelmed 
all the smaller villains. Psychologically his conspiracy releases 
Richard's conscience, which, in turn, destroys his power of action. 
Dramatically Richmond is so obviously a symbol of avenging Pate 
that the mere mention of his name paratyzes Richard's will. He 
remembers idle prophecies which now assume the force of a portent. 

I doe remember me, Henry the Sixt 
Did propheoie that Eichmond should be King 
When- Richmond was a little peevish Boy, 
A King perhaps. 

Then, if we follow the Polio text, Buckingham breaks in upon his 
superstitious reverie with 

May it please j'ou to resolve me in my suit. 

But Richard for the moment is in no mood to think of action of 
any sort; he is under the paralyzing spell of his Nemesis. He 
answers gruffly from his daze, 

Thou troublest me, I am not in the vaine. 

Buckingham's immediate defection, then, is not the natural result 
of a cleverly composed insult but the incalculable result of Richard's 
first temporary loss of his power as a man of action. After this 
scene he is never again complete master of events. It is extremely 
important, therefore, as being in a very real sense the turning 
point of the play. 

The insertion of the passage from the Quarto, however, greatly 
obscures the dramatic point of the scene. The skilfully turned 
rebuff to the persistent Buckingham becomes the center of interest. 
The continual musing on the prophecies concerning Richmond then 
appears only as part of the King's ruse to avoid giving Buckingham 
a direct answer. The whole scene becomes a kind of diabolical 
farce only incidental to the main course of the tragedy. 

Someone, therefore, who was interested in having the audience 
see the essential nature of the dramatic catastrophe and follow its 
course from its inception, cut these lines. The fact that they form 
one of the most adroitly composed bits of verbal play in the drama 
and a passage of the most effective poetry shows that the reviser, 
if not Shakespeare himself, was someone who had as keen an 
interest as he in making clear at this important moment the care- 
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full}' conceived dramatic construction of the play. At this point, 
then, as at most others, the Folio proves a more reliable text than 
the Quartos. 

0. J. Campbell, Jr. 
V nicer sity of Wisconsin. 



VARIATION IN THE OLD HIGH GERMAN POST- 
OTFRIDIAN POEMS 

III. The Strophic Form of the Georgslied. 1 

The almost illegible condition of the manuscript of the Georgs- 
lied and the fact that it is the work of one evidently unfamiliar 
with writing German have made it the subject of much critical 
speculation, as to both its linguistic and its metrical form. The 
efforts of Laehmann-Haupt (MSD xvn), Zarncke (Berichte d. 
sachs. gesells. d. wissenschaften, ph. hist. kl. 1874 s. 1-40), Scherer 
(zs. fda. 19, 104-12) and Kogel (Lit. 2, 95-108), while generally 
agreeing in the interpretation and reconstruction of the text, are 
far apart in the matter of arrangement and grouping of the verses. 
It is difficult to accept as final any of the suggested strophe forms 
and perhaps even impossible ever to determine with certainty the 
exact metrical conditions. I have preferred however in attempting 
this to refrain from the doubtful practice of arbitrarily changing 
the verse-order, except in such places as evidently call for repeti- 
tion of a preceding verse or elimination of an apparent carelessness 
of the writer in repeating himself to the detriment of sense and 
meter. The following text represents the results of Haupt's and 
Piper's readings of the manuscript as corrected by Braune (Lb. 
xxxv), with a slight rearrangement of verses as noted later: 

a b 

georio fuor ze malo • mit mikilemo ehrigo • 

b 
fone dero makrko • mit mikilemo fliolko • 

a a 

fuor er ze demo rinhe • ze lieuihemo dingc 

a b b s 

daz thin uuas marista • gkoto liebota 
~\ a a li 

o fcrliczcer uuerelt rhike keuuan er- ihmilri ke- 

daz keteta selbo dcr mare crabo- georio • 
'C'f. Vol. xxviii, pp. 216-217; xxix, pp. 82-85. 



